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EXTERNAL RELATIONS AND THE ‘‘ARGUMENT FROM 
MISSOURI’’ 


HOSE who maintain the doctrine of the ‘‘externality’’ of rela- 

tions are likely to be met by the challenge, ‘‘Show me a rela- 

tion which makes no difference to its terms.’’ It therefore becomes 

desirable to indicate that this argument is irrelevant to the strict 
point at issue. 

The contrast of ‘‘internal’’ and ‘‘external,’’ literally interpreted, 
as applied to the nature of relations, is apt to seem to the ‘‘innocent 
bystander’’ a little bit forced. ‘‘Of course,’’ he tells you, ‘‘it makes 
a difference to a man what the tariff laws are, and whether his wife 
ean cook, and what is his chance for promotion. This doctrine of 
the externality of relations is absurd.’’ He then finds himself appar- 
ently helpless in the hands of the ‘‘internal-relationist,’’ who calmly 
deduces that the universe is one eternal and completed whole, consti- 
tuted by thought and unified into one perfect truth. He does not quite 
see what the matter is, but all this does not seem to follow necessarily 
from the apparently harmless assertion that he feels better when the 
weather is pleasant. Maybe this is logic—but then he does not have 
much use for logic, anyway. Are relations internal or external? 
Why not ask whether all men are liars or all men are not liars? 
Like Frank Stockton, when the hostess asked him to choose between 
the lady and the tiger molded in pink ice-cream, he feels disposed to 
say, ‘‘A little of both, if you please.’’ 

Perhaps this instinct points to the correct solution. Perhaps 
‘‘internal’’ and ‘‘external,’’ taken literally, do not precisely desig- 
nate the exhaustive dichotomy which is intended. It is reasonable to 
take a doctrine for what it means to those who uphold it seriously. 
The present is a case in point. We ought to take the doctrine of 
external relations for what its defenders take it to be, the contra- 
dictory of the doctrine of internal relations. The question concerns 
certain supposedly necessary formal deductions from the nature of 
relationship in general. Those who hold that relations are external 
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to their terms will deny no case which ean be empirically found, in 
which a term undergoes a specifiable alteration by entering into 
certain connections; they do deny that one can deduce from thenature 
of relation, as one might from the nature of number deduce that two 
plus two equals four, that a relation must alter the terms it connects. 
They assert that all such deductions involve either a circle or a self- 
contradiction. No case of a physical body can be empirically ad- 
duced whose geometrical behavior can not be explained in non- 
Euclidean terms, and yet this does not prove that Euclidean geometry 
does not fit our experiential world. The case for external relations 
is somewhat analogous, but stronger than that for the applicability 
of Euclid, since the internal view has been shown to lead to contra- 
dictions or at best to a complete transformation of our ordinary 
world.t An @ priori deduction, if validly made from the formal 
logical character of relationship as such, would moreover apply 
equally to all relations and make them each and all equally con- 


*Tnto all the details of the purely formal logical difficulties of internal rela- 
tions we can not here go. Various contradictions have been pointed out by 
B. Russell, E. G. Spaulding, and others. To these, as regards the deduction of 
an absolute total, may be added the following: 

To be able to assert that an entity is defined or constituted by the totality 
of its relations to the universe, would seem to require our making the following 
postulates: (1) Every entity is defined by the totality of its relations. (2) 
Every relation is an entity. (3) (To prevent a radical-empiricist ‘‘strung- 
along’’ universe.) If A is related to C and C to B, then by virtue of this fact 
there must always exist a relation which is not the mere sum of the two men- 
tioned (but symbolizable ACB) between A and B direct. If B is related to D, 
then A is related to D (symbolized by ACBD). If the universe constitutes a 
totality T, then there exist, by (3), entities which can be placed in one-one 
correspondence with all the permutations of the possible combinations of the 
constituent entities of T. But these are more numerous than 7, however infinite 
T may be (unless, indeed, 7 is but a blank unit). Therefore there exists no 
last totality 7, and hence no entities defined in terms of all their relations to 
the other members of that totality. 

It might be urged that the entities may be defined, not in terms of various 
relations to the various entities in the universe, but in terms each of the one 
relation which it holds to the totality as such. Thus the entity might be a con- 
sciousness C knowing or intending to know the totality T. If this C be identical 
with T, it is but T over again. If it be a proper part of T, it is, as defined in 
terms of the totality 7, logically subsequent to the completion of 7, and hence 
not a part of T. The case is parallel to ‘‘ Richard’s antinomy’’ of the decimal 
fraction defined in less than one hundred words as different from the nth such 
decimal in the nth term, hence both belonging and not belonging to the totality 
of such decimals. It follows that that which is defined in terms of a totality 
can not be a part of such totality, but is logically subsequent; and this contra- 
diction can no more be evaded by ‘‘accepting an infinite regress’’ than taking 
all the whole numbers will give us a last prime number. He who would find a 


final totality must therefore leave behind not only empirical experience, but 
formal logic as well. 
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stitutive and vital. It is this sort of ‘‘internality’’ against which 
the externality theory is a protest. 

The doctrine of internal relations holds that since every entity is 
constituted by the totality of its relations, it follows that all relations 
are of equal intrinsic importance, since the destruction of any one 
of them would destroy the entity. The doctrine of external relations 
holds the contradictory of this, that since all relations are not of 
equal intrinsic importance, it follows that an entity can not properly 
be said to be constituted by the totality of its relations. It is obvious 
that the internal view as thus stated can not be adequately defended 
by any appeal to the empirically observable importance of any given 
relation to the objects it relates. On the contrary, the argument 
takes a markedly a priori form. It is asserted that all distinctions of 
varying importances in the constituents of an entity are made by us 
for our own private practical purposes. The important stands in 
contrast to the unimportant, the essential to the unessential, the one 
implies the other, the unimportant turns out to be important for the 
nature of the important, the unessential essential for the defining of 
the essential. Therefore all are equally important, all equally essen- 
tial, all equally necessary. A typical example is the proof that the 
world is fundamentally a product of will. I will a certain act; I 
will, therefore, the necessary conditions of that act; I will, therefore, 
the world in which that act occurs; in vain do I will that that world 
shall be independent of my will, for that also is my will. Evidently 
all this is dialectic of the a priori sort, and is neither supported nor 
refuted by any empirical observation. 

The external view, on the contrary, maintains that no such @ 
priori leveling of all relations is valid; and so one is left free to give 
to each relation that degree of importance which is due it in each 
particular context. So far is it from the truth that all distinctions 
of essentiality and importance are merely for our private con- 
venience, that, on the contrary, all leveling of such importances is 
only an aid to our observations. The scientist at first takes all 
facts presented as being of equal rank, because he is as yet ignorant 
of their proper rank. As he grows in knowledge, so also does he 
grow more and more discriminative and selective; and this selection 
is based, he believes, on the nature of the objects in question. The 
notion of the equal necessity of all things, whether in themselves or 
for us, grows grotesque as one carries it into the particular cases. 
Let us suppose I have a wooden leg and therefore find it convenient 
to take a street-car across town. I will to go across town conven- 
iently. I therefore will the necessary conditions of this act of will. 
I will, therefore, that I shall have a wooden leg. To will this, I must 
will that I shall have my leg cut off. Therefore I will that I shall 
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have my leg cut off—for my own convenience! Such is the Pro- 
erustean bed of internal relations! 

The ease of the scientist above mentioned is especially noteworthy. 
The concept of causality has gradually been robbed of its most useful 
significance, its analytic applications, because of the over-emphasis 
on the notion of law per se—just enough though this may be as in 
contrast with the ‘‘foree’’ notion of cause—since it has been found 
that the more a law is universalized, the less significant is it apt to 
become. The fact is that he who formulates a law picks out certain 
relations as the important and fundamental ones. It is this analysis 
and weighing of essential factors which genuinely underlies the 
search for ‘‘laws’’ and ‘‘causes’’—and indeed the notions of ‘‘econ- 
omy’’ and ‘‘conceptual shorthand,’’ for the economy of statement 
which is not based on an understanding of what is objectively impor- 
tant is as insipid a piece of ingenuity as is inscribing the Lord’s 
prayer on a postage-stamp. The division of the field among the 
sciences, though likely to be faulty because done a priori, is itself 
evidence of a faith that certain relations can be abstracted from, 
without failing of objectively valid results. But partisans of the- 
ories of internal relations vigorously deny that any such objective 
difference of rank is to be found among relationships; they are dif- 
ferent in their moment only so far as their value for our personal 
purposes causes us to make such distinctions. Not unnaturally, 
along with this conclusion goes a subtle but distinctly marked de- 
preciatory attitude towards all the results of ‘‘merely empirical 
science.”’ 

The vigor of the rebellion against this sort of leveling monism 
has perhaps tended to an insistency upon the externality of relations 
which has unnecessarily laid itself open to the criticism with which 
the present paper began. It has seemed to offer, as a new ‘“‘logical 
realism,’’ a world of variegated atoms thrown together in kaleido- 
scopic external combinations.. But this is uncalled-for. The realist 
might better declare that certain entities are more constituted by 
their relations than others, certain of the relations of a given entity 
are more essential to it than others. Those entities which are least 
affected by any of their relations are called ‘‘simples,’’ those most 
affected, ‘‘complexes.’’ A perfect case of either is more or less 
ideal; but a near empirical approach to a ‘‘simple’’ is perhaps the 
quality of a single sensation, to a ‘‘complex,’’ an ethical personality. 

We have thus far purposely avoided the ‘‘burning issue’’ in 
epistemology, ‘‘Does thought make a difference?’’ Here the atti- 
tudes of the two parties are curiously reversed; for the ‘‘internal- 
relationist,’’ somewhat inconsistently, is often particularly anxious 
not to level down thought relations among other relations even so 
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far as to let them stand on their observed merits. He argues that 
every object of which you can think has thought relations, every rela- 
tion is constituent of the objects which it relates; therefore, thought 
is a necessary constituent of all objects. Moreover, the parts of a 
chair are indeed not parts save as they belong to the chair, but they 
do not reveal this internally, hence are not true parts; but the parts 
of a consciousness are supposed to be little consciousnesses, each 
potentially the iotal, hence revealing internally their true ‘‘organic’’ 
relationship. This shows that thought is unique. To this the 
‘‘external-relationist’’ replies that he finds no need for this par- 
ticular notion of whole and part, and certainly no decisive empirical 
proof. In the sphere of knowledge proper, as elsewhere, it is never 
a question as to whether or no a relation ‘‘makes a difference’’ in the 
abstract, but always a particular question as to what precise differ- 
ence a given relation makes. It is evident also in the case of knowl- 
edge that any assigning of the precise difference made by knowing is 
a sufficient bar to the argument for subjectivism. Moreover, take 
for example the case of a judgment about a past event: does it alter 
that event? There may be distinguished two phases which we may 
call the ‘‘logical’’ and the ‘‘cosmological.’’ Suppose you say to a 
man, ‘‘You did wrong yesterday.’’ This judgment may perfectly 
well make a change, it may cause him to repent and make amends. 
Cosmologiecally it may make a difference to the object judged. But 
logically the warrant for the truth of my assertion is what he did 
yesterday, not the fact that he repents to-day. As an object en- 
during through time, that which is judged may be changed; as a 
past event, it is irrevocable. There is, then, a specifiable sense in 
which the past is evolved into the present by thought about it, and 
an equally definite sense in which the past can never be altered. It 
is hopelessly confusing to merely reiterate wildly: ‘‘Thought makes 
a difference.”’ 

The critic of externality who perhaps deserves most consideration 
is Bergson, for he, recognizing that logical precision and internality 
are incompatible, consistently prefers to throw over logic, and does 
not attempt to call such vague notions as that of ‘‘identity in dif- 
ference,’’ which leave utterly unspecified the proportions, concep- 
tions of exact logic. Logic is to reality, from this point of view, as 
Newtonian mechanies—as certain recent physical theories hold—is to 
the actual behavior of bodies, or as the principal when interest is 
compounded semi-annually to the principal when interest is com- 
pounded ‘‘continuously’’; 7. ¢., as, in the cases cited, we have a 
steadily increasing divergence with high velocities or long intervals, 
so does logical distinctness diverge from the interpenetration of 
experience. The past which is strictly unchanged is a construct of 
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ours, a ‘‘conceiving time in terms of space,’’ 2. €., in terms of objects 
entirely external to one another.? But even he need not suppose a 
wide departure from logically deducible results, especially when 
taken in simple cases or over short stretches of time. But the abso- 
lutistie internal view can not be founded on any appeal from logie 
to experience; it founds on an obscure and contradictory dialectic a 
theory which transcends all experience of which we know anything. 

We set out to prove the thesis that an appeal to experience does 
not show that relations are internal as against external, in the precise 
sense in which there is an issue of present significance between them. 
We have attempted to show that the real conflict is between an abso- 
lute internality theory and one which holds that there may be degrees 
of relative internality. The former holds to the absolute relativity of 
all things other than the universal totality; the latter holds that the 
unity of the universe may be no stronger than its weakest link,’ and 
the parts may have any degree of independence as determined in 
each case on its own merits, for relations vary in their intrinsic im- 
portance to the entities which are their terms. To repeat: the doc- 
trine of internal relations holds that since every entity is constituted 
by the totality of its relations, it follows that all relations are of 
equal intrinsic importance ;* the doctrine of external relations holds 
that since all relations are not of equal intrinsic importance, an 
entity can not properly be said to be constituted by the totality of its 
relations. Any other statement of the issue would make some inter- 
mediate doctrine not only possible but probable, because absolute in- 
ternality versus absolute externality is not an exhaustive dichotomy. 
The true antagonism is that between the ‘‘monistic’’ and the ‘‘ana- 
lytic’’ theories of relations. Hence the challenge, ‘‘Show me em- 
pirically a relation which is obviously absolutely external to its 
terms,’’ does not squarely meet the problem. 


H. T. Cosre.wo. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


* Though that ‘‘space’’ is not merely metaphorically used in this connec- 
tion may be illustrated by the Lorentz-Einstein theory in recent physics, which 
takes time as a strictly coordinate fourth dimension of space. 

® Who would not grant the miserable boon of existence to an absolute whose 
wasp-like waist was composed of the most trifling relation to be found in all 
the world? 

*The dog which howls at the moon could say, ‘‘ You would be different were 
I not here.’’ Truly, this doctrine is consoling! 
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DISCUSSION 


EXPERIENCE AS PURE AND CONSCIOUSNESS AS 
MEANING 


HE current idealistic doctrine that experience is constituted by 
subject and object in indissoluble relation to each other has 
recently been challenged by two writers in the pages of this JOURNAL. 
William James and Professor Woodbridge propose in place of this 
doctrine the view that consciousness is not the subject-term of a sub- 
ject-object relation, but is itself a relation between terms, and that 
this relation is an external relation which does not in any way change 
the character of the terms which it relates. These two thinkers 
differ, however, in the identification they make of the relation which 
is properly to be called consciousness. The former treats conscious- 
ness as the relation which obtains between two experiences when one 
passes into the other in the continuum of personal biography. The 
later experience, as appropriating the earlier, stands to it in the 
relation of consciousness. Consciousness is nothing but the felt con- 
tinuity of the later experience with one that has preceded it. No 
experience taken by itself is conscious; it is just pure experience, 
without any inner duplicity; it is a mere that, whose nature is all 
told when you have enumerated the sensible qualia and relations 
which are in ‘‘the instant field of the present.’’ When consciousness 
arises, it comes as a new relation tying two successive experiences to 
each other in such a way that they now both belong to the same self. 
For Professor Woodbridge, on the contrary, consciousness arises 
when, in addition to the multifarious relations that obtain in the 
world, a relation of meaning arises between objects. Under the guid- 
ance of common sense and of science, ‘‘we are wont to think of a 
world without consciousness in it as a world devoid of meaning. Add 
consciousness to that world and then meaning is added, but noth- 
ing else.’’! ‘‘Consciousness may be defined, therefore, as a kind of 
continuum of objects,’’ and ‘‘the distinctive character of that form 
of continuity which we have when objects are in consciousness’’ is 
such that objects ‘‘become representative of each other.’’? ‘‘Such 
phrases as ‘conscious of’ and ‘conscious that’ have often-been taken 
to indicate that consciousness is not simply the kind of relation I 
have indicated, but that it has in addition the property of ‘aware- 
ness,’ which gives to things a peculiar and immediate kind of pres- 
ence. I am not sure but that we find ourselves here in a verbal 
1¢<The Problem of Consciousness’’ in ‘‘Studies in Philosophy and Psy- 


chology by Former Students of Charles Edward Garman,’’ 1906, p. 160. 
2¢<The Nature of Consciousness,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. II., p. 121. 
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difficulty, for what is it ‘to be aware’ of anything? If we can not 
make the ‘awareness’ responsible for the thing’s qualities or for its 
spatial and temporal relations, what is then left to constitute that 
peculiar presence? Indeed, it seems to me, on analysis of the situa- 
tion, that just this character of ‘awareness’ turns out to be the mani- 
fold and irresistible meaning connections which the things in the 
conscious situation have. These connections hold the things in such 
a network of immaterial groupings, that their presence is quite other 
than merely spatial, temporal, or specifically qualitative. It is to be 
noted also that the ‘awareness’ diminishes in its evident character 
just in proportion as the linkage of meanings becomes deranged. 
I do not find at present, therefore, convincing facts to indicate 
that ‘awareness’ involves an additional characterization of con- 
sciousness. ’’® 

In this paper I wish to examine these views of James and Wood- 
bridge; and I select them for this examination because it seems to 
me that, while in either case something of fundamental importance 
is overlooked that should be taken into consideration in determining 
the nature of consciousness,‘ still the common contention of these. 
thinkers is sound, and that consciousness is itself a relation between 
objects and not a term of a relational complex. My paper will there- 
fore be a criticism of views with which I am in part in hearty agree- 
ment, and will concern itself with details and not with the general 
doctrine of the relational view of consciousness. 

In determining what consciousness is, we may of course be largely 
dealing with a verbal definition. Different thinkers may agree as 
to facts and yet differ as to what facts they shall call by certain 
names. Now it is difficult to criticize the two views under examina- 
tion without incurring the reproach that one is simply concerned 
with the question of the correct application or denotation of a word. 
To make it clear that this is not my concern here, let me say that 
what I wish to establish is not that consciousness is properly to be 
used to designate something that James and Woodbridge are not 
willing to call consciousness; but that there is something, call it what 
you will, that neither James nor Woodbridge has given explicit 
recognition to; that this something is constitutive of what we call 
experiences, and that it is relational in character. 

James’s doctrine of the nature of consciousness is based on his 
doctrine of pure experience. ‘‘My thesis,’’ says he, ‘‘is that if we 
start with the supposition that there is only one primal stuff or 
material in the world, a stuff of which everything is composed, and 
if we call that stuff ‘pure experience,’ then knowing can easily be 


**¢Studies in Philosophy and Psychology,’’ p. 161. 
*Unless consciousness be arbitrarily defined. 
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explained as a particular sort of relation towards one another into 
which portions of pure experience may enter. The relation itself 
is a part of pure experience; one of its ‘terms’ becomes the subject 
or bearer of the knowledge, the knower, the other becomes the object 
known.’’> This doctrine of pure experience is developed in antith- 
esis to the ‘‘neo-Kantian’’ theory that consciousness is ‘‘the logical 
correlative of ‘content’ in an Experience of which the peculiarity is 
that fact comes to light in it, that awareness of content takes place.’”® 
This ‘‘neo-Kantian’’ view is stated by James in two quotations, one 
from Mr. G. E. Moore and one from Natorp. ‘‘The moment we try 
to fix our attention upon consciousness,’’ says Mr. Moore, ‘‘and to 
see what, distinctly, it is, it seems to vanish. It seems as if we had 
before us a mere emptiness. When we try to introspect the sensa- 
tion of blue, all we can see is the blue; the other element is as if it 
were diaphanous. Yet it can be distinguished, if we look attentively 
enough, and know that there is something to look for.’ ‘‘Con- 
sciousness,’’ says Natorp, ‘‘is inexplicable and hardly describable, 
yet all conscious experiences have this in common, that what we call 
their content has this peculiar reference to a center for which ‘self’ 
is the name, in virtue of which reference alone the content is sub- 
jectively given, or appears. ... While in this way consciousness, or 
reference to a self, is the only thing which distinguishes a conscious 
content from any sort of being that might be there with no one con- 
scious of it, yet this only ground of the distinction defies all closer 
explanations. The existence of consciousness, although it is the fun- 
damental fact of psychology, can indeed be laid down as certain, can 
be brought out by analysis, but can be neither defined nor deduced 
from anything but itself.’’"* ‘‘Now,’’ says James, ‘‘my contention 
is exactly the reverse of this. Haperience, I believe, has no such 
inner duplicity; and the separation of it into consciousness and 
content comes, not by way of subtraction, but by way of addition— 
the addition, to a given concrete piece of it, of other sets of experi- 
ences, in connection with which severally its use or function may be 
of two different kinds.’’ A ‘‘given undivided portion of experience, 
taken in one context of associates,’’ plays ‘‘the part of a knower, 
of a state of mind, of ‘consciousness’; while in a different context 
the same undivided bit of experience plays the part of a thing known, 
of an objective ‘content.’ In a word, in one group it figures as a 
thought, in another group as a thing. And, since it can figure in 


°This JOURNAL, Vol. I., p. 478. 

* Ibid., Vol. I., p. 479. 

* Ibid., Vol. I., p. 479, quoted from Mind, Vol. XII., N. S., p. 450. 

8 Ibid., Vol. I., p. 479, quoted from ‘‘ Einleitung in die Psychologie,’’ 1888, 
pp. 14, 112. 
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both groups simultaneously, we have every right to speak of it as 
subjective and objective at once.’’”® ‘‘Consciousness connotes a kind 
of external relation, and does not denote a special stuff or way of 
being. The peculiarity of our experiences, that they not only are, 
but are known, which their ‘conscious’ quality is invoked to explain, 
is better explained by their relations—these relations themselves 
being experiences—to one another.’’?® 

In short James resolves everything into experiences, even rela- 
tions between experiences being themselves experiences. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to ascertain what experience is, which is thus the 
stuff of which everything is made. This question James himself 
answered, first putting it in the mouth of an objector in this form: 
**Tf experience has not ‘conscious’ existence, if it be not partly made 
of ‘consciousness,’ of what then is it made? Matter we know, and 
thought we know, and conscious content we know, but neutral and 
simple ‘pure experience’ is something we know not at all. Say what 
it consists of—for it must consist of something—or be willing to give 
it up.’’ Then James proceeds: ‘‘To this challenge the reply is easy. 
Although for fluency’s sake I myself spoke early in this article of a 
stuff of pure experience, I have now to say that there is no general 
stuff of which experience at large is made. There are as many stuffs 
as there are ‘natures’ in the things experienced. If you ask what any 
one bit of pure experience is made of, the answer is always the same: 
‘It is made of that, of just what appears, of space, of intensity, of 
flatness, brownness, heaviness, or what not.’ Shadworth Hodgson’s 
analysis here leaves nothing to be desired. Experience is only a col- 
lective name for all these sensible natures, and save for time and 
space (and, if you like, for ‘being’) there appears no universal ele- 
ment of which things are made.’’** 

The bearing of this reply upon the contention that there is ‘‘no 
aboriginal stuff or quality of being, contrasted with that of which 
material objects are made, out of which our thoughts of them are 
made,’’?? does not seem to have been appreciated by James. For if 
such a relation as space is a distinct stuff out of which, among 
others, a pure experience is made, why should not the ‘‘external re- 
lation’’ between experiences, which James makes consciousness to 
consist of, and which is itself an experience,’® be itself just one of 
the many aboriginal stuffs which we must recognize as entering into 
the constitution of thought? ‘‘Personal histories are processes of 

° Ibid., Vol. I., p. 480. 

 Tbid., Vol. I., p. 486. 

4 Ibid., Vol. I., p. 487. 


2 Ibid., Vol. I., p. 478. 
% Ibid., Vol. I., p. 486. 
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change in time, and the change itself is one of the things immedi- 
ately experienced,’’* ‘‘and any kind of relation experienced must 
be accounted as ‘real’ as anything else in the system.’’*® This rela- 
tion of consciousness a radical empiricist must hold fast to, and 
must take at its face value, neither less nor more; it has a whatness, 
and ‘‘this whatness is real empirical ‘content.’ ’’*® Even though 
consciousness be a ‘‘function in experience,’’ the fact that it is a 
content of some experiences makes it as much a “‘stuff’’ of which 
those experiences are made as is any other of the contents in those 
experiences. It is one of ‘‘the originally given continuities’’ that 
ought to ‘‘stand on their own bottom,’’!” and as originally given it 
has as much aboriginality as anything else. To resolve consciousness 
into an external relation, therefore, is not to deny that where this re- 
lation exists, it is ‘‘an aboriginal stuff or quality of being’’; and if 
this relation is always present where there are ‘‘thoughts’’ and makes 
an experience to ‘‘figure as a thought,’’?® then it is the specific stuff 
of which thoughts are made; that is, it is the specific stuff which, 
added to other specific stuffs, makes a thought out of what it is 
added to. James’s doctrine, therefore, of the nature of conscious- 
ness, when stated in terms of the recognized specific differences of 
“‘stuffs’’ out of which experience is made, does not after all turn 
out to be a denial that consciousness is an aboriginal stuff or quality 
of being, although he started out with such a denial. It turns out to 
be simply a denial that this specific aboriginal stuff is to be found 
in every experience. Although there is an aboriginal stuff out of 
which, when added to other sorts of aboriginal stuffs, ‘‘thoughts’’ 
are made, this stuff is not an essential ingredient in all experiences. 
An experience is ‘‘pure’’ when this ingredient is absent from its 
constitution. ‘‘Save for time and space (and, if you like, for 
‘being’) there appears no universal element out of which all things 
are made,’’ and by things it seems that a radical empiricist means, 
when he makes this statement, ‘‘pure experiences.’’ This seems to 
be the accurate statement of the results which James as a matter of 
fact arrived at. 

Now the question arises whether it is not possible to find, in 
every experience, some other common stuff than time and space, 
and, if you like, ‘‘being’’: some other universal element out of 
which all experiences are made. In asking this question, we need 
not be inquiring about the existence of some ‘‘entity,’’ but of some- 

* Tbid., Vol. I., p. 536. 

* Ibid., Vol. I., p. 534. 

* Tbid., Vol. I., pp. 536-7. 


* Ibid., Vol. I., p. 537. 
8 Ibid., Vol. I., p. 480. 
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thing of a relational character, of a character more or less like that 
which time and space are usually regarded as having or being. 
This question, as I understand it, James answered decidedly in the 
negative. But I think that it can be shown that on this question, 
just as on the question whether there is an aboriginal stuff or qual- 
ity of being out of which thoughts are made, James reached a result 
which was in one sense the opposite of that he set out to obtain; 
and it can be shown that his failure to recognize this fact gives a 
paradoxical character to many of the expressions that he uses. For 
instance, every reader of his article, ‘‘Does Consciousness Exist ?’’ 
will remember the passage in which he seeks to show how ‘‘the room 
he sits in’’ is an experience which is situated at the place of inter- 
section of two processes, which connect it with different groups 
of associates, and which make it possible therefore that the room 
should be counted twice over, although all the time it remains a 
numerically identical thing.1® ‘‘ What are the two processes, now,’’ 
asks James, ‘‘into which the room-experience simultaneously enters 
in this way? One of them is the reader’s personal biography, the 
other is the history of the house of which the room is part.... Asa 
room, the experience has occupied that spot and had that environ- 
ment for thirty years. As your field of consciousness it may never 
have existed until now,’’ ete. The paradox comes from treating the 
room, when considered as a physical thing, as an experience which 
has occupied that spot and had that environment for thirty years. 
What is meant by calling this particular room, with a time span of 
thirty years, and practically unchanging space relations, an experi- 
ence? Or, to put the question in a more general form, what is meant 
by calling anything an experience? Is anything whatever, that is 
ever experienced, itself a bit of pure experience, a ‘‘unit of pure 
experience’’??° The philosophy of radical empiricism, so we are 
told, regards the pure experiences, ‘‘in themselves considered,’’ as 
‘‘so many little absolutes,’’ and such pure experiences ‘‘can be pos- 
tulated with any amount whatever of span or field.’’° We have had 
one instance of ‘‘a unit of pure experience’’ in the room in which I 
sit; we have another instance given us in ‘‘this pen’’; and if we 
may judge from these instances, it would seem that every concrete 
thing in the universe is a unit of pure experience. Let us now return 
to our question, What is meant by calling it an experience? 

If we answer this question from the point of view given us by the 
statement that there is no universal element in things except time 


” Tbid., Vol. I., pp. 481-2. This identical thing that the room is, is in this 
passage treated as ‘‘an experience,’’ whether taken in connection with one group 
of associates or with the other. 

» Ibid., Vol. II., p. 181. 
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and space, then it would seem that any concrete thing in time and 
space is as such an experience, and that to call it an experience is not 
to predicate of it anything else than a spatial and temporal char- 
acter. This, however, is obviously not James’s meaning, as appears 
from this most significant paragraph: 

In this sense we at every moment can continue to believe in an existing 
beyond. It is only in special cases that our confident rush forward gets rebuked. 
The beyond must of course always in our philosophy be itself of an experiential 
nature. If not a future experience of our own or a present one of our neighbor, 
it must be a thing in itself in Dr. Prince’s and Professor Strong’s sense of the 
term—that is, it must be an experience for itself whose relation to other things 
we translate into the action of molecules, ether-waves, or whatever else the phys- 
ical symbols may be.” 


It seems, then, that every unit of pure experience must be an 
experience for itself, and be of an experiential nature. If this be 
not to maintain that a common experiential nature, in addition to 
common spatial and temporal natures, enters into the constitution of 
all concrete bits of experience, I can not understand what the words 
mean. Can we get any light from other passages in James’s articles 
on what this common experiential nature is? I think we can. 

For radical empiricism ‘‘the relations that connect experiences 
must themselves be experienced relations.’”? ‘‘To be radical, an 
empiricism must neither admit into its constructions any element 
that is not directly experienced, nor exclude from them any element 
that is directly experienced.’”*? ‘‘There are as many stuffs as there 
are ‘natures’ in the things experienced.’’? ‘‘Here as elsewhere the 
relations are of course experienced relations.’’** It would seem, 
then, that an experience is made up of things experienced, these 
things being themselves made up of the various natures experienced. 
Things not experienced are not experiences or parts of experiences; 
and the experiential nature that things outside of our own experi- 
ences are assumed by radical empiricism to have, is just erperienced- 
ness. ‘‘*The instant field of the present is at all times what I eall 
the ‘pure’ experience. .. . In this naif immediacy it is of course 
valid; it is there, we act upon it.’’*®> In our experiences ‘‘the contin- 
uities and the discontinuities are absolutely coordinate matters of im- 
mediate feeling.’’*® In an experience, then, there is a field, within 
which there are things having a naif immediacy, and this immediacy 
is an immediacy of feeling. ‘‘Pure experience,’’ as ‘‘the original flux 


1 Tbid., Vol. I., p. 569; the italics are James’s own. 
2 Tbid., Vol. I., p. 534. 

* Tbid., Vol. I., p. 487. 

* Tbid., Vol. I., p. 483, footnote. 

** Tbid., Vol. I., pp. 485-6. 

* Tbid., Vol. II., p. 30. 
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of life before reflection has categorized it,’’ is ‘‘full both of oneness 
and of manyness, but in respects that don’t appear. . . . Pure experi- 
ence in this state is but another name for feeling or sensation.’’?? 
In short, an experience is a unity of things present in the way of 
immediate feeling. One thing present spatially in the same spatial 
field with another thing does not make with that other thing an 
experience; nor does it do so if it is present with another thing in 
a temporal way. It must be present in a feeling way. This does 
not necessarily mean that feeling is something to which these things 
are present. It may merely mean that feeling is a way in which 
things are together with each other, just as space is one way in 
which things are together with each other. If feeling be made a 
unique kind of relation that obtains among certain ‘‘natures,’’ then, 
whatever may become of the doctrine that the beyond must be of an 
experiential nature, we have an account of the nature of experience 
that is in accord with the general spirit of James’s philosophy, and 
an account which distinguishes between what is immediately felt 
and the feeling of it, between what is experienced and the experi- 
encing of it, without which distinction no meaning can be given to 
the statement that only things experienced can be taken into account 
by an empirical philosophy. If feeling be made a unique relation 
subsisting between the things felt, then we can understand how there 
can be ‘‘an instant field of the present’’ which does not include every- 
thing that exists at the present time. Only those things which are 
related together in the way of immediate feeling and thus combined 
into a particular feeling group will be present in that particular 
instant field of the present. If this view of feeling be accepted, then 
we can understand how ‘‘experienced relations’’ can be ‘‘members 
of the same originally chaotic manifold of . . . experience of which 
the related terms themselves are parts.’’?® The experienced relations 
and the experienced terms between which they obtain are all terms 
of the feeling relation which obtains among them all, and which binds 
them all into an experiential unity of which both the experienced 
relations and the experienced terms are members. 

This last paragraph is not intended as an interpretation of 
James’s thought. It is an attempt to interpret the facts that James 
made use of, and which he did not interpret, and to interpret these 
facts in a manner similar to that which he employed in interpreting 
what he called the function of consciousness. My contention is that 
there is no justification for calling anything ‘‘a unit of pure experi- 
ence,’? when that thing has no community of nature with other 
things called ‘‘units of experience.’’ A community of nature must 


* Ibid., Vol. II., pp. 29-30. 
% Ibid., Vol. I., p. 483. 
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be recognized where a community of name is justified, and unless 
that community of nature in the case under consideration be a com- 
munity of relational nature, then it must be a community of qual- 
ity or of ‘‘entity,’’ or of some other sort not specified. 

If this interpretation of the nature of experience be accepted, 
then in one sense it can be said that experience has no inner du- 
plicity—it is not constituted, namely, of subject and object in sub- 
ject-object relation. And yet it has an inner duplicity in that it 
is capable of analysis into objects, on the one hand, and into the 
peculiar relation of feeling, on the other, which binds these ob- 
jects together into an experiential unity. Again, if this interpre- 
tation of the nature of experience be accepted, it makes little dif- 
ference whether we apply the name ‘‘feeling’’ to the relation or 
way of togetherness that constitutes objects into an experience, or 
whether we prefer to call this relation ‘‘consciousness.’’ Personally 
I think violence is done to current usage if we arbitrarily decline to 
allow this relation to be called consciousness, and restrict this term 
to the relation in which a later experience stands to an earlier when 
the two experiences belong to the same self. But as I have said be- 
fore, I do not care here to enter into a terminological or lexico- 
graphical discussion. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of Professor Woodbridge’s 
identification of consciousness with meaning relation. The ques- 
tion that we have to ask here, as in the case of James’s doctrine of 
consciousness, is not what distinct factor in experience we shall call 
consciousness, but whether Woodbridge’s analysis of experience has 
succeeded in distinguishing all the factors. In taking up this prob- 
lem, we can not do better than by beginning, as Woodbridge begins, 
with the realism of common sense. In other words, let us assume 
for the present, without discussing the ultimate tenability of the 
assumption, that there is a real world that existed before con- 
sciousness of it arose. Now, to avoid speculation about matters that 
are largely guesswork, let us not go back to the very beginning of 
your experience or of mine, but let us take our departure from a 
point which is accessible to every one. This morning, let us say, 
you woke from a deep sleep, which left behind no memory of dreams. 
What happened when you thus woke? In answering this question, 
let us leave out of consideration the important problem of the 
specific occurrences that took place in your nervous system at the 
moment of waking, and let us confine our attention to a description 
of things that can be described without taking into account the 
specific happenings in the nervous system. The room in which your 
bed has its place, with all its contents, was there before you woke, 
and the furniture of that room had certain spatial interrelations 
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which presumably were not altered by your awaking. What, among 
other things, occurred in this room when ‘‘consciousness came 
back’’ to you, was that ‘‘a field of view’’ arose, in which some of 


the surfaces of certain pieces of furniture were included. This field — 


of view did not include those surfaces which were turned away from 
your body, nor did it include the many things which lay outside of 
the spatial field more or less in front of your eyes. This field of 
view is well indicated by the drawing given by Karl Pearson on 
page 64 of his ‘‘Grammer of Science,’’ second edition. All the ob- 
jects in this field of view were already there before you awoke; 
your awaking did not produce them, but it did bring these objects 
together into a certain group which did not exist before. The aris- 
ing of consciousness either consisted of or was accompanied by”® a 
new integration of these objects in such wise that they came to exist 
in a togetherness or combination, and from this combination many 
objects equally existent at the time were excluded, and many fea- 
tures of the objects that were included were likewise excluded. If 
you awoke because I called you, there was, at the moment when you 
woke, another field of view which I call my field of view at that time. 
This field of view included certain surfaces of the same articles that 
were included in your field of view, but more or less different sur- 
faces, and some of the articles in my field of view were not in yours 
and some in yours were not in mine. Each field of view, as a group 
of qualities and relations, had a unity of its own. The fact that 
more or less the same objects appeared in the two fields of view did 
not prejudice the distinctness of each group as a group. The aris- 
ing of your field of view was not an arising of a meaning relation 
between all the objects in that field of view; it might not even have 
been the arising of any meaning relation between any of the ob- 
jects in that field of view. If you were still quite stupid from sleep, 
probably none of these objects had any meaning in terms of any 
other as they appeared in that field of view. They simply were there 
together in a certain way. Whether or not we choose to call this way 
of togetherness consciousness makes very little difference; but 
whether we shall call it a continuum of meaning does make a great 
deal of difference. We may be more or less at variance with each 
other in our employment of the term consciousness. The history of 
the word has been quite full of adventures into new fields; but 
‘‘meaning’’ we are all quite well agreed upon, at least as regards its 
denotation. Words have meaning, clouds mean rain, ideas, to peo- 

* For the present I do not care whether you say ‘‘consisted of’’ or ‘‘ was 
accompanied by.’’ Which you say will depend upon the definition you may 
choose to give to the word ‘‘consciousness.’’ The fact that such an integration 
as is mentioned above occurred is as indubitable a fact as can well be named, 
whatever name we may give to the fact. 
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ple who have them, mean objects; a purpose means its fulfilment; 
but by the most liberal stretch of indulgence we can not allow the 
propriety of saying that the dressing-table you saw in your field of 
vision when you woke this morning meant everything else you saw 
at the same time. The clothes that lay in view may have meant 
putting on, but they did not mean the window and the electric 
‘‘fixtures’’ and the wall-paper and the pictures on the wall and all 
the miscellany that went to make up the group of things in that 
field of view. All these things did form at that time a continuum, 
but the continuum was not one of meaning in any sense which 
meaning has ever had in ordinary English. The nature of this 
continuum which was formed when you awoke is the most funda- 
mental problem of philosophy; it seems to me that the problem is 
not solved but perplexed by saying that meaning is the only thing 
that arises when this sort of continuum arises. 

If meaning be the only thing that is added to a world of things 
when consciousness arises, I can not see how what is thus added can 
be at the same time one meaning relation between two things and 
also be two or more consciousnesses. As the difficulty is thus stated, 
it may not be clearly understood; let us therefore take some con- 
erete examples which may bring the difficulty out into relief. ‘‘One 
thing may be a certain measurable distance from another thing,’’ 
says Professor Woodbridge,’’ but it may mean that other thing 
without encompassing the distance. And I wish to emphasize the 
fact that this relation of meaning which is so prominent among the 
things is just as much a relation between them as is space or time. 
It is the ice which means that it will cool the water, just as much as 
it is the ice which does cool the water when put into it. The water 
which means that it will quench thirst is the water which does 
quench thirst when swallowed. I take a powder to dispel the pain 
in the head, not only because pain and powder are incompatible in 
juxtaposition, but incompatible also in their meanings.’’*® Now 
when one thing is a certain measurable distance from another thing, 
there is at any particular time just one distance between them when 
measured by some fixed unit. The University Hall on the Wiscon- 
sin campus is just one mile from the capitol of the state of Wiscon- 
sin; there are not as many miles as there are different persons who 
see these buildings. Now how many meaning relations are there 
between these two buildings? When A wagers with B that A can 
walk the distance between them in ten minutes, to A University Hall 
means ten minutes of his walking to the capitol; to B it means more 
than then minutes of A’s walking. Here the same thing has two 
meaning relations to another thing, expressed in terms of A’s fast- 


*® «Studies in Philosophy and Psychology,’’ p. 159. 
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est walking. These two meaning relations, if consciousness be 
meaning relation, can very well be regarded as constituting the dif- 
ference between A’s consciousness and B’s consciousness. So again, 
the powder you take to relieve your headache means for you ease 
from pain; to me it may mean intensification of your pain and 
ruin of your constitution. Here again, as the meanings are differ- 
ent, our consciousnesses are different, if meaning is consciousness. 
But how is it when to both of us University Hall means a five-minute 
trolley ride to the capitol, and the same powder means cephalalgia 
removed? With one meaning shared in common between us, do our 
consciousnesses become one? 

Professor Woodbridge has given his answer to this question. 
‘*Consciousness,’’ he says, ‘‘may be defined . . . as a kind of con- 
tinuum of objects. From this definition an important aspect of con- 
sciousness can be deduced, namely, the isolation of any individual 
consciousness. Two continuums of the same kind can not be parts 
of each other. They stand over against each other as closed systems, 
so to speak. The spaces and times of our dreams are not inter- 
changeable with those of our waking moments. Two species are not 
interchangeable. Two consciousnesses are also not interchangeable. ’’** 
I suppose that most of us will agree as to the truth of the last sen- 
tence; but I can not see how it can be true if consciousness be a re- 
lation of meaning between objects. Leaving aside the difficult prob- 
lem of the spaces and times of our dreams, what shall we say of the 
spaces and times of our waking moments? May not the spaces of 
my waking moments be the same as those of yours? May not the 
times be the same times? If the continua of my waking space and 
time may be the same as those of yours, may not the meanings of 
my waking moments be the same as yours? If it is the ice that 
means the cooling of the water and if it is the same ice for you and 
for me, may not the meaning relation of this same ice to the cooling 
of the same water be the same? If so, how about the isolation of 
individual consciousnesses, if consciousness is the relation of mean- 
ing? Two species are non-interchangeable, I am inclined to think, 
because identity of origin and structure obtains in the two species 
among two different sets of objects. The same kind of relation 
among two different sets of objects gives non-interchangeable 
groups; but I hardly know any better instance of absolute identity 
of relation than we have when we have the same kind of relation 
obtaining among numerically the same things. If consciousness be 
nothing but a relation of meaning, why does another’s conscious- 
ness refuse to coalesce with mine when there is the same relation of 


3% This JOURNAL, Vol. II., p. 121. 
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meaning obtaining between the same ice and the same lowered tem- 
perature of the same water in the two cases? 

To make this difficulty more definite, it would be necessary to go 
fully into the question of the difference between generic identity 
and numerical identity. This can not be done here, but I will indi- 
cate what seem to me the broad outlines of this difference. We may 
have generically the same quality in two different objects, and we 
may also have generically the same relation obtaining between two 
different sets of terms. ‘‘ Whiteness is one thing, the whiteness of 
this sheet of paper is another thing.’’*? The quantitative relation 
between two and four may be exactly the same generically as the 
quantitative relation between six and twelve. Neither qualities con- 
sidered apart from the relations in which they stand, nor relations 
considered apart from the terms between which they obtain, have 
numerical identity. In other words, numerical identity as applied 
to quality or relation is the identity of a quality or a relation in so 
far as either is a constituent factor of identically the same con- 
erete relational complex. Numerical identity belongs in the first 
instance to concrete things in their own right as concrete,** and 
in the second instance to qualities or relations only in so far as 
these qualities or relations are individualized in being elementary 
components of conerete things. Generically the same relation ob- 
taining between two identical terms within numerically the same 
concrete whole is not two numerically different relations, but 
identically the same relation. The similarity of the nose struc- 
ture of John and James may be generically the same as that be- 
tween the features of Thomas and William. But the similarity 
of nose structure in John and James is not several numerically 
distinct similarities but one numerically identical similarity, 
this numerical identity being determined by the numerical iden- 
tity of the relational complex constituted by John’s and James’s 
noses as similar. We not only have interchangeability between this 
similarity of nose structure in John and James and this similarity 
of nose structure between John and James again at the same time, 
we have a similarity which is numerically identified. This same 
principle obtains, so far as I can ascertain, in the case of all rela- 
tions. Hence I can not see how it follows that if consciousness be a 
continuum of meaning relation among objects in such wise that 
these objects become representative of each other, there can be two 
numerically different relations of representativeness, of generically 


* James, ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,’’ Vol. I., p. 473. 

% Whatever this may mean. Into its meaning we can not go here; I simply 
assume that it has a meaning which has to be accepted first in its denotation, 
and then becomes a problem for further investigation as regards its connotation. 
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the same kind, between numerically the same objects, any more than 
there can be two numerically different similarities of generically the 
same kind between numerically the same features of John and 
James. In saying this, I am not denying that meaning relation may 
be an exception to the general rule which I have mentioned above as 
holding with regard to the numerical identification of generically 
the same relation. I am merely denying that from the account of 
consciousness as meaning relation between objects given by Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge, there ‘‘can be deduced the isolation of any indi- 
vidual consciousness.’’ If any deduction can be made, it is exactly 
the opposite one. Such a view must resort, not to deduction, but to 
given fact, to support its contention of the isolation of any indi- 
vidual consciousness. And if resort be had to fact, then it must be 
shown that as a matter of fact every isolated given consciousness is 
an isolated given meaning. I am not sure that success in such a 
demonstration would not put us in a worse predicament than we 
might suspect. It would, I believe, be a demonstration that mean- 
ings are incommunicable, just as incommunicable as sense-qualities 
are on certain idealistic theories. Your isolated consciousness would 
be your isolated meaning relations between objective things, and 
my isolated consciousness would be my isolated meaning relations 
between objective things. There would be no way of comparing my 
meaning relations with yours to see whether they even have a generic 
sameness. 

These are some of the difficulties that have prevented me from 
adopting Professor Woodbridge’s identification of consciousness with 
meaning relation. It may be that they can be removed; but until 
they are, they seem insuperable. Until they are removed, I can not 
but think that the value of Professor Woodbridge’s doctrine of 
consciousness is to be found in the attention which he has succeeded 
in drawing to the general thesis that consciousness is relational in 
character, not in the specific identification of the consciousness re- 
lation with meaning relation. As shown above in my criticism of 
James, I think we must acknowledge, if we are to carry forward the 
relational view of experience, that there is a unique way of together- 
ness which obtains among all the objects of an experience, a way of 
being felt together, of being experienced together, which is neither 
the way of meaning nor the way of appropriation of past experi- 
ences, but a way which ‘‘must be taken at its face value, neither less 
nor more.’’ This way of being felt together is as distinct from all 
other ways of togetherness as meaning relation is distinct from 
‘*eo-conscious transition.’’ Before there can be an appropriation 
by present experience of past experiences, these past experiences 
must have been experiences; before meaning relation can be talked 
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about by philosophers, some meaning relations must have been ex- 
perienced. To be experienced is an ultimate fact not to be identified 
with anything else; and when it has been identified as what it is, 
and we all agree upon the identification, then we can profitably pro- 
ceed to discuss other philosophical questions upon a common plane 
of debate. Until that is done, appeal to experience becomes a shib- 
boleth which will scarcely differentiate us from each other, seeing 
that all of us have learned to screw our vocal organs into the neces- 
sary position to pronounce the word without provincial accent. 


EVANDER BRADLEY McGILvarY. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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La logique de la contradiction. Fr. Pautuan. Paris: F. Alean. Bib- 
liothéque de philosophie contemporaine. 1911. Pp. 183. 


Rich in illustration from many departments of human life and in- 
terest, conceived and written with true French clearness and felicity, this 
monograph is a masterly statement of the empirical doctrine of contra- 
diction. While the rationalist tends to believe that certain combinations 
of thought or belief are and always will be contradictory, M. Paulhan 
asserts that “il n’y a peutétre pas, 4 proprement parler, de ‘ contradiction 
logique’ au sens absolu du mot” (p.1). At the same time he finds that 
our thought, feeling, action, are full of apparent contradiction, 7. e., con- 
tradictions not yet resolved. And this too is a good thing, for it is better 
to be broad in our sympathies, to embrace conflicting doctrines in the 
hope of later reconciling them, to adopt new points of view apparently 
conflicting with the old, than to retain a narrow and unprogressive con- 
sistency. “ Et il vaut mieux supporter dans l’esprit quelques contradic- 
tions que d’étouffer le germe de nouvelles idées qui peuvent étre fécondes, 
ou de désorganiser trop rapidement les anciennes” (p. 151). The pres- 
ence of as yet unresolved conflicts in our thought, feeling, and active life 
is pointed out in Chapter I., La contradiction dans Vintelligence, le senti- 
ment, et Vaction. Ideas are contradictory when they imply two incompat- 
ible propositions: e. g., the idea of God, as often entertained (p.7). Simul- 
taneous feelings also may be apparently incompatible; we may love and 
hate the same person even in one and the same respect (“sous le méme 
rapport,” p. 8). In active life we may seek an end, and at the same time 
refuse to pursue the necessary means thereto. Morality indeed is only 
“une tentative pour rendre l’action logique et en éliminer la contradic- 
tion” (p. 18). But these are not cases of absolute and unconditional 
contradiction: it is only that we have not yet learned to reconcile the 
seeming opposition. A pure case of contradiction would be “1’impossi- 
bilité de accord, de l’association harmonique entre deux ou plusieurs 
sentiments, deux ou plusieurs actes réels ou virtuels” (p. 17). But such 
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a case we do not find among the conflicts of life: for in life the most 
opposite feelings, thoughts, deeds, are combined. Where feelings, etc., 
are contradictory, they are not united. Here clearly the question of 
ultimate inconsistency is settled by an appeal to fact. Valuable and con- 
vincing as M. Paulhan’s argument here is, we fear it would not convert 
the rationalist who finds logical inconsistency in all identification of 
different qualities. And we fear it the more as the author himself 
appears to find contradiction in just those cases: for he speaks of “ dis- 
semblance et la contradiction qui l’accompagne” (p. 52), and says also, 
“Qui dit différence dit aussi opposition et contradiction. Ce qui est 
différent se contredit toujours” (p. 35). To make all difference contra- 
dictory is very close to the position of the absolute rationalist, e. g., Mr. 
Bradley. Has not M. Paulhan proved too much, in his argument for the 
ubiquity of contradiction ? 

Chapter II., La contradiction et Videntité, exhibits the thought-world as 
always between the two extremes of unconditional contradiction and pure 
consistent identity. Identity is everywhere mixed with difference: our 
deepest scientific conceptions (e. g., the ether) contain conflicting proper- 
ties, and even the syllogism is a unity of identities-in-difference. The 
whole situation is like the play of antagonist muscles by which organisms 
live (p. 51). 

Chapter III., La contradiction impossible, is a careful exposition of the 
empiricist thesis. “... les choses, les idées ne s’opposent jamais si com- 
plétement qu’il soit impossible de les unir en certain cas pour une fin 
commune” (pp. 58-9). What appears contradictory to one person or at one 
time, is not so to another or at another time. This holds even in mathe- 
matics, where truths are conditional always. Nor can we say that any- 
thing is absolutely impossible, on the ground that it contradicts the known 
laws of physics. Contradiction is relative to the situation. “ C’est la 
réalité qui nous apprend ce qui se contredit, non la contradiction qui nous 
renseigne sur la réalité” (p. 69). And so the supposed opposition be- 
tween law and freedom, between endless and finite time in the past, are 
not final (p. 73), for if they coexist in fact or are both valid for reason, 
they can not be contradictory. Yet the critic, we think, must ask M. 
Paulhan, How have you proved your position that fact can not be contra- 
dictory? Is it by appealing to fact? Surely this would be a vicious circle. 

Chapter IV., La contradiction nécessaire, emphasizes, with telling illus- 
trations, the necessity, even the utility, of apparent conflict in our progres- 
sing life. That life is “a permanent conflict, an incessant contradiction ” 
(p. 103). Of course he means no absolute logical one, but an appearance 
of internal hostility which goads us to a broader point of view. The pres- 
ence of these contradictions indeed is not to be avoided, but rather to 
be managed profitably. What is needed for the better conduct of the 
understanding is not the formal process of resolving contradictions, but 
“a logique du plus grand profit intellectuel ” as expounded in Chapter V. 
“ Elle comprendrait l’étude des logiques spéciales et professionnelles, des 
maniéres de raisonner propres 4 certains individus, 4 certains groupes 
sociaux—des sophismes méme et de procédés qui différent généralement 
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beaucoup de ceux que recommande la logique classique, des formes con- 
erétes d’argumentation, que l’on emploie souvent dans la discussion sans 
en avoir apprécié la valeur et la portée” (p. 125). It tells us when con- 
tradictions are advisable, viz., when they form “ un des facteurs de l’organ- 
isation de l’esprit, un moyen de l’enricher et de le systématiser, de multi- 
plier et d’unir nos idées et nos croyances” (p. 130). As a poison may be 
a remedy, so a contradiction may be useful. Does this mean that we 
should often accept both of two conflicting alternatives and trust to a 
later and better knowledge to adjust them? If so, we must heartily agree 
with M. Paulhan. Just this is what philosophers should do in their 
perennial quarrels, as I have argued elsewhere. The task of our logic 
should be “ de tendre 4 régulariser les conflits des idées et des croyances, 
de maniére a en tirer le plus grand profit intellectuel, mais sans prétendre 
& les supprimer complétement” (p. 137). But I should add, we ought 
also to endeavor to show how the apparent contradictions may be resolved. 
For after all we can never rest until that is done. 

Chapter VI., L’usage de la contradiction, again reverts to illustration of 
the value of contradiction in human work and productivity. A man as a 
scientist is one, as a religious devotee quite another—and it is better so. 
Metaphor and simile in literature are inconsistent, yet of the greatest sug- 
gestiveness. In the social world, party opposition is more fertile of gain 
than general agreement. And there are many similar illustrations. 
M. Paulhan’s familiarity with human nature is here, as in his other works, 
strikingly evident. 

Altogether the volume is a distinct addition to our information on that 
rather neglected but philosophically most important subject, the meaning 
and role of contradiction. I say “most important” because if philos- 
ophers contradict one another more than any other class of thinkers, 
surely they need most urgently to know the nature of contradiction. 

W. H. SHELDoN. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The Individual and Society, or Psychology and Sociology. JAMES Mark 
Batpwin. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1911. Pp. 210. 


The essay embodied in this little book appeared originally under the 
title of “Psychologie et sociologie (l’individu et la société) ” in Series 
18 of the French Bibliothéque internationale de sociologie. Writing under 
exacting limitations of space, the author makes no attempt to establish or 
develop his argument and offers the book chiefly as an illustration, a 
popular résumé, of the social philosophy contained in his other works. 
As such it serves as a useful and readable introduction, and those who have 
had difficulty in keeping their bearings in the larger works will find it to 
their purpose. The character of the book hardly calls for a detailed 
review, but the presentation of the doctrine in compact form is a tempta- 
tion to some general remarks, to which I shall yield. 

The central idea of Professor Baldwin’s social philosophy is this: that, 


* Philosophical Review, May, 1911. 
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since the human species is composed of distinctively conscious beings, or 
of beings who are conscious to a distinctive degree, the mutual relations 
of its members must be construed as the relations of conscious agents, or 
persons, who are in communication with one another. Only those who are 
thus related may be said to constitute a society. And therefore the only 
proper standpoint for the interpretation of society will be psychological 
rather than biological. 

So far he performs an important service. It still remains to ask, 
however,’ how far the psychological standpoint is correctly represented. 
The question may be put in two ways: (1) How far does he give us the 
relations of conscious beings as such, and not rather those of certain 
mechanical models, patterns, pictures, images, assumed to represent the 
conscious facts? (2) How far is he true to the point of view of the 
persons who are conscious—in other words, how far does he describe 
society from the standpoint of “one of the crowd” or from that of one 
who surveys the crowd ? 

1. Professor Baldwin formulates the relations of conscious beings in 
terms of “invention,” where the individual makes a contribution to 
society, and “imitation,” where he receives a contribution from society. 
Together they constitute a process of “give-and-take” (his favorite 
phrase) whereby, through the diffusion of the benefits of individual initia- 
tive, the race maintains a constant progress—in the direction (it would 
seem) of ever greater uniformity. Consider, however, the following: 
Let a quantity of ink come into contact with a quantity of molasses; the 
ink will become sticky by imitation and will make the molasses inky by 
invention. Add some powdered glass and stir thoroughly; the general 
give-and-take will result in a uniform condition of inky-sticky-gritty, 
which marks the attainment of social solidarity; and with each new in- 
gredient there is progress. Suppose, however, that some of the ingre- 
dients be related as salt and sulphuric acid. Then of course there will be 
trouble, and the trouble will be settled only by the expulsion of one or 
more elements as socially unfit. Now the caricature is crude, I admit, 
and every caricature is more or less unfair. But on the whole it seems 
to me to embody the main points of Professor Baldwin’s social theory, yet 
without the presence of consciousness. What difference, then, does con- 
sciousness make? In other words, how does the give-and-take of con- 
scious communication differ from the mere interchange of mechanical 
quantities ?* 

2. This leads to the second form of the question. On page 22 Pro- 
fessor Baldwin tells us that “imitation to the intelligent and earnest 
imitator is never slavish, never mere repetition; it is, on the contrary, a 
means to further ends [the italics are his], a method of absorbing what is 
present in others and making it over in forms peculiar to one’s own 
temper and valuable to one’s own genius” [italics mine]. As a statement 
of the point of view of the conscious agent, nothing could be much better; 


Cf. Professor Dewey’s review of Baldwin’s ‘‘Social and Ethical Inter- 
pretations’’ in the Philosophical Review, Vol. VII. (1898), p. 398. 
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every conscious activity, including even “imitation,” must express the 
individual character of the agent and fulfil his purposes. On what ground, 
then, may he be commanded to observe a “tempered individualism ”?* 
Nay, for that matter, as society advances, a constantly diminishing indi- 
vidualism? Because, I should say, the formulation of the social relation 
is now guided by a mechanical figure of give-and-take, according to which 
what is imparted to another is necessarily parted with by the giver, and 
because again, along the same lines, since the competition of individual 
aims involves displacement, the larger the social group the less room there 
will be for each member. In other words, the point of view has now 
changed from the psychological view of the agent to that of the external 
and impersonal surveyor of the crowd. Social history is now viewed as 
a matter of taking up material from society—e. g., such as the “ results ” 
of science—working it over and passing it on. In this view the signifi- 
cance of the transaction for the individual is left out of account. And 
when this is forgotten the illusion becomes almost inevitable that he is 
doing all this simply for the sake of society, and that his sole purpose in 
life is to make himself useful. There are many traces of this in Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s view. In spite of the importance attached to “ inven- 
tion,” the individual tends to become a merely transitional feature in an 
impersonal and not really “social” process, with the result that, in the 
end, the superiority of the psychological over the biological standpoint 
for the study of social evolution loses much of its original significance. 


Warner Fite. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


Natural Philosophy. WittyHetm Ostwatp. New York: Holt. 1910. 

Pp. ix + 193. 

‘ This small book is a translation of the first number in Reclam’s series, 
Biicher der Naturwissenschaft. Its position in that series corresponds 
with the belief of the author that science needs to be approached through 
philosophy—that is to say, through “ natural philosophy.” Natural philos- 
ophy is defined as “ the most general branch of natural science”; and the 
book accordingly consists of a rapid and simple survey of the most general 
concepts of natural science, preceded by a statement of the theory of 
knowledge on which the survey is based. 

In such small compass there is much summary assertion, whose only 
argument is the success and speed with which the whole world of knowl- 
edge is put into order. Part I., “General theory of knowledge,” treats 
of the growth of concepts from repeated experiences, their purification, 
and the work of science. “ The prophecy of future events based upon the 
knowledge of the details of recurring events is called science in the most 
general sense.” There is no such thing as a deductive science; but there 

? And yet ‘‘tempered individualism’’ is an excellently suggestive phrase, if 
only the point of the figure is clear. Unquestionably the aims-of an intelligent 
person are tempered, in the sense of being guided, enlightened, and, if you like, 
refined, by a consciousness of the aims of others in his world; but this is not 
yet to say that they are renounced or even compromised. 
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is a deductive procedure. ‘“ Deduction is a necessary complement of, in 
fact, a part of, the inductive process.” Professor Ostwald accepts with 
little change Comte’s classification of the sciences; whence the remaining 
three parts of the book treat in order of the formal sciences, the physical 
sciences, and the biological sciences, under which last rubric are included 
psychology and sociology. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the sketch of a much 
revised logic, in its relations to mathematics, geometry, and kinematics 
(“ phoronomy ”) which, as constituting the circle of formal sciences, treat 
of “ characteristics belonging to all experiences.” Logic is treated as the 
“seience of the manifold”: and having built up the concept of a group 
(better, assemblage), from the “ most general concept,” thing, the logic 
proceeds to discuss the various possible arrangements of assemblages, and 
to open the way into the sciences of number, of language, etc. Then is 
introduced the concept of continuity, which the author with pleasing 
liberality describes as equally general with thing; the theories of measure- 
ment and of functions are opened, and their first applications made to the 
sciences of space, time, and motion. There are here at least valuable sug- 
gestions of the reshaping which logic must undergo as a result of recent 
generalizations in mathematical theory. 

The outlining of the biological sciences is least satisfactory. Teleol- 
ogy, which is held to be wholly subjective and arbitrary, is assigned an 
objective standard—the efficiency of an organism in transforming energy. 
This principle, as a foundation for our preferences, promises little power 
in sociology. Spencer’s inference reappears that conflict must diminish, 
because it is wasteful of life (Ostwald says, of energy); and there is a 
plea for social equalization on the ground that the energy-wasting réle of 
leader is now less necessary than it has been. 

There are a few errors in printing, as on pp. 27, 32, 438. 


WituiaAM Ernest Hockrne. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. May, 1911. 
Notion de la scolastique médiévale (pp. 179-196): Maurice DE WULF. - 
Scholastic philosophy is a systematized and synthetic conception of the 
cosmos; and it is as such that it must be studied and characterized. Con- 
ditions philosophiques de Vévolution (pp. 197-211): P. Le Guicuaova. - 
The theory of evolution, in so far as the different animal species and the 
human body are concerned, may be accepted and brought into harmony 
with the traditional philosophy. La vérité et le progrés du savoir (pp. 
212-229): CHarLes Sentrout.— The definition of logical truth as “the 
conformity of the judgment with a real identity” is the only defini- 
tion of truth by means of which the truth of knowledge can be reconciled 
with the progress of the same. Les initiateurs italiens du néo-thomisme 
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contemporain (pp. 230-254): AucustE Pruzer.— New data on the origin 
of the neo-scholastic revival in Italy. Le quatriéme congrés international 
de philosophie (pp. 254-271): M. De Wutr.-A review of the work and 
discussions of the Fourth International Congress of Philosophy, held in 
Bologna in April, 1911. Comptes rendus: E. Lanusse, Etudes et con- 
troverses philosophiques: D. Nys. Hugon, Cursus philosophie thomis- 
tice: D. Nys. G. Lechalas, Etude sur V’espace et le temps: D. Nys. J. 
Siméon, La prescience divine et la liberté humaine: N. Battuasar. N. 
Moeller, Un chapitre de Vhistoire de la philosophie en Allemagne. De 
Leibniz a Hégel: F. Patuortts. J. Segond, La Priére: L. Not. G. 
Rémacle, La philosophie de S. 8S. Laurie: F. Patnortés. C. Perriollat, 
Chrétien et philosophe: F. Patuortts. A Scharpe, Mysticism: M. De 
Wutr. Mer. A. Farges, Théorie fondamentale de l’acte et de la puissance 
ow du mouvement: N. Battuasar. J. H. Boex-Borel, Le pluralisme: N. 


BattTuasar. Chronique philosophique. Sommaire idéologique des ouvrages 
et revues de philosophie. 


Jones, EK. E. Constance. A New Law of Thought and its Logical Bear- 
ings. Cambridge: University Press. 1911. Pp. viii+ 75. 2s. 


Majewski, E. de. La théorie de Vhomme et de la civilisation. 


Paris: 
Le Soudier. 1911. Pp. 352. 


Muller, A. Das Problem des absoluten Raumes und seine Beziehung 


zum allgemeinen Raumproblem. JBraunschweig: Vieweg. 1911. 
Pp. 154. 


Pacheu, J. L’espérience mystique et l’activité subconsciente. Paris: 
Perrin. 1911. Pp. 314. 


Yerkes, Robert M., and Watson, John B. Methods of Studying Vision 
in Animals. Behavior Monographs, Vol. 1, No. 2. 


Boston: Henry 
Holt & Company. 1911. Pp. iv+ 90. $1.25. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Journal of the American Medical Association has published a 
statement regarding the number of students at the German universities, 
from which we take the following figures: The largest number seems to 
be under the faculties of philosophy, philology, and history, in which the 
registration amounts to 16,158, as compared with 15,475 last year. Regis- 
tration in medicine is next in number, totaling 11,927 (last year 10,862). 
Then follow law, 11,023 (11,323) ; mathematics and natural science, 8,442 
(7,937) ; evangelical theology, 2,825 (2,507); political economy and agri- 
culture, 2,729 (2,406); Catholic theology, 1,834 (1,840); dentistry, 1,046 
(1,264) ; pharmacy, 916 (1,147); forestry, 170 (123); veterinary surgery, 
160 (141). Of the present student body 28,981 are enrolled at the ten 
Prussian universities, as compared with 27,577 in the summer of 1910. At 
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the three Bavarian there are 9,445 (last year, 9,369); at the two Baden, 
5,532 (1910, 5,279), and in the other six state schools, including the im- 
perial at Strasburg, there are 13,222, as compared with 12,602 in 1910. 
The university of the metropolis stands at the head, having at present 
8,039 students, including 695 women, as compared with 7,902 and 626 
last year. All the universities except Giessen have gained this year, most 
markedly Griefswald, Kiel, Rostock, and Halle, and least Heidelberg, 
Miinster, and the three Bavarian universities. 


Tue third season’s investigations, conducted at Avebury by the British 
Association under the superintendence of Mr. H. St. George Gray, com- 
menced in April last. The results of the work supply further corrobora- 
tion of the conclusions already arrived at that the “temple” dates from 
the Neolithic stone period. This is shown by the discovery of two worked 
red-deer antlers, a finely chipped flint knife, and fragments of prehistoric 
pottery. This last is formed of a coarse, thick black paste containing 
grains of various substances introduced to bind and strengthen the ware, 
such as pieces of burnt bone and tiny bits of charcoal. Its chief interest 
lies in the fact that it is ornamented on both faces, the impressions of 
twisted grass, or cord, and finger-nails being clearly defined. This pottery 
was found about 53 feet below the surface. At a lower depth, but still 
below the Roman stratum, another form of vessel was discovered, orna- 
mented in a herring-bone pattern, which was impressed by means of a 
notched implement of wood, bone, or antler, or by a shell with its natural 
ribbing. This pottery is identical with specimens found in the West 
Kennet long barrow, at Peterborough, on the Thames at Mortlake, and in 
General Pitt-Rivers’s excavations at Handley, North Dorset. The date 
of the Avebury circle seems to be definitely fixed by these discoveries.— 
Nature. 


THE seventh International Congress for Criminal Anthropology will 
be held in Cologne from the 9th to the 13th of October. At this conven- 
tion there will be an exhibition of objects of importance for criminal psy- 
chology, such as models of punitive institutions, apparatus for the exam- 
ination of sick prisoners, literary and other work of prisoners, instruments 
employed for breaking out of jail, ete. The secretary of the congress is 
Dr. Briiggelmann, Cologne, Psychiatrische Klinik—The Nation. 

Proressor Hans Driescu’s essay “Die Biologie als selbstandige - 
Grundwissenschaft und das System der Biologie,” almost entirely re- 
written, has appeared in a second edition (Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann, 
price 1.20 marks). The book is issued as “Ein Beitrag zur Logik der 
Naturwissenschaften,” and is a clear statement of the value of the inter- 
action of philosophy and biology.—Nature. 

FIFTEEN essays and addresses, delivered before more or less popular 
audiences by William James during the last years of his life, have been 
collected, under the title “ Memories and Studies,” and are to be issued 
by Longmans, Green & Co.—The Nation. 

Durant Drake, Ph.D. (Columbia), has been appointed instructor in 
philosophy at the University of Illinois. 





